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ENCOURAGING WRITERS FOR CHILDREN 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER 
Donor of the John Newbery Medal 


j ACH year the children’s librarians who 
E are members of the American Library 
Association take a vote as to what book of 
the previous calendar year most deserves to 
be considered as “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for chil- 
dren.” As a result of that ballot, there is 
awarded at the time of the big annual con- 
vention of the American Library Associ- 
ation a medal to the author of this book. 
The first recipient of the honor was Hend- 
rik Van Loon for his “Story of Mankind,” 
the second Hugh Lofting for “Dr. Dolittle,” 
and the third name will be announced the 
first week in July. ; 


The idea behind the medal has been to 
have it serve as a means of emphasizing the 
fact that literature for children is not a 
closed list but is a continually growing field 
and that additions to the literature for chil- 
dren should be encouraged by some recog- 
nition that might help to indicate that writ- 
ing for this field has a value and importance 
similar to writing in other fields. The best 
jury that could be had for such a purpose 
would be the children’s librarians. They 


not only have a full knowledge of what has 
been written in the past, but also have the 
children’s own opinions on what is written 
at present, which saves the decision from 
being academic. 


It has been most encouraging to those in 
the library field who have sponsored this 
movement to find that each year so far 
there have been deserving books to which 
such an award could be given without any 
feeling that the selection had been made 
from material that, after all, was not of 
sufficient importance. 


It is a very interesting thing to look back 
over the literature of a century and see how 
important a place in the writings of famous 
authors has been taken by the books that 
they wrote with the young people in mind. 
To think of Charles Kingsley is to think 
first of “Water Babies” and “Heroes”; to 
think of Mark Twain is to think first of 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Sawyer”; 
to think of Thomas Bailey Aldrich is im- 
mediately to think of “The Story of a Bad 
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enson’s “Child’s Garden of Verse” and 
“Treasure Island” are in more demand than 
any other titles on his long list. The title 
of Maeterlinck that is most quickly remem- 
bered is “The Bluebird,” which the chil- 
dren continue to call for. It is the demand 
of children for “The Call of the Wild” that 
keeps Jack London’s name conspicuously 
in people’s remembrance. It is “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” which makes Frances Hodgson 
Burnett most easily remembered. 
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One of the addresses by Clara Whitehill 
Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Library had 
especially emphasized the responsibility of 
the librarians for prompt recognition of 
significant contributions to the children’s 
book field on the ground that prompt recog- 
nition made it more possible for publishers 
to encourage important new undertakings, 
both in text and in illustration. From this 
thought developed the idea which was pre- 
sented at the business meeting, that a medal 


The John Newbery Medal 


Perhaps these great contributions to the 
literature available for children would have 
been just as frequently produced without 
recognition, but there has always been a lit- 
tle feeling on the part of the authors as well 
as the public that to produce a book for 
children-was a minor matter. The idea of 
the award came as the result of library con- 
ferences three years ago at Swampscott. 
The Children’s Librarians’ Section was 
holding a largely attended meeting, and ad- 
dresses had been made which showed what 
rapid progress had been made in the last 
thirty years in the children’s library field 
and how increasing connections were being 
made through such movements as Children’s 
Book Week to join together in common 
cause all of those who were especially in- 
terested in children’s books and reading. 


should be awarded annually by the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section. After approv- 
ing the general idea, the Children’s Librar- 
ians’ Section left the decision to its com- 
mittee, which later accepted responsibility. 


The medal was very happily given the 
name of John Newbery, in memory of the 
famous London bookseller of the eighteenth 
century, friend of Johnson and of Gold- 
smith and the first publisher to take an in- 
terest in the possibilities of issuing books 
especially for children’s use. Mention of 
John Newbery will be found in “The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and a whole volume has been 
written about him by Charles Welsh under 
the title, “A Bookseller of the Last Cen- 
tury.” 

By January of 1922, the librarians were 
ready to make their first canvass, and at the 
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same time Rene P. Chambellan, a young 
American sculptor, was given the commis- 
sion by the donor of the medal, to make a 
design for its production. When the con- 
vention met in May, at Detroit, Hendrik 
Van Loon was present and received from 
the hands of Miss Hunt, chairman of the 
Section, the first impression of the bronze 
medal, on which was engraved: 


“The John Newbery Medal for the 
Most Distinguished Contribution to 
American Literature for Children 

1921 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon 

Awarded Annually by the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American 
Library Association.” 


The award had been made by a very heavy 
majority, and Mr. Van Loon’s speech of 
acceptance, telling the way “The Story of 
Mankind” came to be written, was one of 
the interesting events of the conference. 
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The following year, as the result of a 
similarly strong vote, Hugh Lofting was 
given the medal and, with Mrs. Lofting, was 
present at Hot Springs, Ark., to receive the 
award, the presentation of which was made 
by Elva S. Smith of Pittsburgh, chairman 
of the Section. 


Already the significance of this attention 
to books suitable for children has been no- 
ticed. There has been comment on the 
award from all parts of the country and 
there has been very general acceptance that 
this emphasis on new books for children 
will have a constructive effect in encourag- 
ing further books of value. 


While the name of the next recipient can- 
not be announced yet, it may be said that 
the committee is pleased, as in the past, with 
the unanimity of opinion of the judges and 
that the announcement at Saratoga is bound 
to find favor in the world of young readers 
and of lovers of children. 


TEACHING LITERATURE IN THE GRADES 


ORTON LOWE, Director of English 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HE assumption in the title to this arti- 
cle ought to be challenged. Some 
educational Nicodemus could well ask, “How 
can such a thing be”? Of course it cannot 
be; we just assume it in order to justify our 
system. What the editor of the Elementary 
English Review really means when he allo- 
cates to me such a field of English instruc- 
tion is this: How can we induce boys and 
girls of the elementary school age to love 
the reading of literature and thereby enlarge 
their mental and emotional horizons? 
In assessing values on the question of 
teaching literature in the grades the first 
thing to do is to realize its limitations. I 


am taking for granted that the old Puritan 
rule of the nursery, a repressive rule based 
on the idea of original sin, is not to be ap- 
plied to “a small, apple-eating urchin, fond 
of climbing trees” when he has been intro- 
duced into the life of the school. I am also 
taking for granted that we must discover 
children as personalities, as temperaments, 
and as real individuals. I am further taking 
for granted that it is not possible to work 
systematically against the grain of a child’s 
nature and that the amount of literature to 
which he will react will depend on the qual- 
ity of his imagination and his way of think- 
ing. But I am not taking for granted that 
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the child shall pick up any kind of literature 
at any time he may happen to do so. Pos- 
sibilities in the selection of literature are 
very great, much greater than possibilities 
in teaching it can ever be. 


In trying to persuade children to like sup- 
posedly good literature the limiting factor is 
great, but in providing convenient oppor- 
tunities through which the child may enjoy 
literature on his own account the limiting 
factor is almost negligible. The possibilites 
of starting the child on the road to explore 
the world within him through the medium 
of literature would be greatly enhanced by 
less formal teaching and by a better adjust- 
ment of his childish social life to the domain 
of books. If he can read print with ease 
and chances on books within the range of his 
real or vicarious experience, he will puzzle 
out the better things of his own accord. I 
do not mean that a teacher cannot help a 
child understand literary diction, for he can 
do that in a measure; what I mean is that of 
all the field of English instruction the pos- 
sibilities of teaching literature in the com- 
monly accepted class-room sense are least. 
The greatest impetus that the school can 
give to bringing literature into the experi- 
ences of childhood and youth is to evaluate 
wisely the dominant interests of children 
and to help to provide books in accordance 
with such interests. For example, having 
certain suitable books at hand at the right 
time is worth more to boys and girls than 
any class-room teaching that can be done. 


A second thing to keep in mind in pre- 
senting literature to boys and girls of the 
elementary schools is the essential rightness 
of their interests, provided such interests 
have not been repressed excessively. They 
are not little men or little women in any 
sense whatsoever. They may often demand 
something with a kick to it, may clamor to 
dramatize some of their wild instincts. They 
can find such an opportunity in literature, 
provided their channel of passage keeps 
clear of the grim didactic book, the old hell- 
fire tale, on the one hand and the mildly- 
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modified, the Volstedian book on the other 
hand. The soundness of young nature must 
be postulated as it is. If the cultivation of 
his imagination is encouraged, the child’s 
love of reading such real literature as ro- 
mance and poetry will be stimulated and his 
experience will strive to project itself be- 
yond the present, both forward and _ back- 
ward. What people have done on the earth 
and what they want to do will build for a 
lad personal highways paved with ink. 


It must be kept in mind that literature is 
not for the upper layer of society alone. 
A rating of interests and of books must 
reckon with the fact that the usual, the less 
complex and elusive, will later make the 
bulk of reading matter for the majority of 
pupils now in school. The city dwellers at 
least will find a personal safety valve in the 
literature of escape. They will gravitate 
toward a drugging of the feelings rather 
than to having the impulses translated into 
real action. In fact in the idle fringe of time 
a child’s reading bent, at least seasonally, 
should weigh effectively against his moving 
picture bent or his athletic bent. There is 
no question but that an evaluation of teach- 
ing literature must consider the amusements 
and recreations of society as well as study 
the interests of the child and the available 
literature to be used. 


Six million admissions to moving picture 
theatres are sold in our country each day. 
In an effort to bring literature into the lives 
of our public school boys and girls, teachers 
are confronted by a task of some magnitude. 
In this state there is not one first rate book 
store carrying children’s books for each mil- 
lion of our population. Books for children 
have not been looked on as a necessary com- 
modity. A good edition of “Lorna Doone” 
costs three dollars ; an admission to the mov- 
ing picture theatre where it can be seen on 
the screen costs thirty cents. This romance 
can be read from the screen in two hours. 
As average reading is done at about one- 
fourth the rate of reading from the screen, 
it will take at least eight hours to read the 
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book. Will there be much occasion for 
teaching “Lorna Doone” or similar books 
in class-room? How will the warming up 
for position in the race between the cinema 
and the book go forward? Will the teacher 
enter as a jockey? 


The selection of literature and the mak- 
ing of it available to boys and girls at the 
right time is much more important than is 
a systematic attempt to teach it. As the 
school in its teaching of the art of reading 
aims to bring about effective adult reading 
habits, so must it in its introduction of the 
child to the field of literature attempt to in- 
duce book reading habits that will serve in 
adult years. And it will have to provide an 
indispensible and permanent bulk of good 
literature. Being graduated from the land 
of dreams into the land of realities must not 
leave the adventurer a mere wandered in a 
literary desert. There is enough contest, 
enough of challenge in literature to enable a 
sanely charted course to be followed with 
zest. If one is really living the raw stuff 
of story books in childhood, in youth, or in 
maturity he possesses a common touch that 
will naturally lay hold of good literature, if 
it is within reach of him. We have all read 
the nearest, the available. Generally the 
availability has been a thing of chance. The 
school’s direction has been for the most part 
no direction at all. It has not often gone 
beyond trying to engraft adult appreciation 
on childhood and youth—has been at the 
job of making little men and little women. 


Theoretically literature should meet a 
standard of excellence—good taste, natural- 
ness, artistic presentation of life in terse, 
clear, and vigorous English. Practically, 
much of the material available has been 
made for the occasion and possesses no pow- 
er whatsoever to induce appreciation for 
books of literary merit. The offenses against 
real poetry for children are the most marked. 
So are the offenses against fairy stories and 
illustrations as much at variance with artis- 
tic standards. With the available store of 
nursery literature, of ballads, of meritorious 
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verse, and of the folk lore and legends of 
the nations, there is no reason at all for the 
existence of fade-to-order literature. The 
business of the school is to exclude the un- 
suitable and provide liberally of what is 
worthy of consideration. I am not alarmed 
about such matters as the occasional read- 
ing of yellow-backs (they are much ma- 
ligned) by the boy in order to temporarily 
dramatize wild instincts; what I am alarmed 
about is the coco-cola variety of tale (with 
moral sanctions) that puts the reader 
aground the shoals of stupidity a few miles 
up the stream of life. 


The child should be steeped fathoms deep 
in traditional literature. Oral literature is 
always gripping by reason of its instinctive 
appeal. Nursery rhymes, fables, the fairy 
tales and folk-lore of different races, the 
balladry, legends, and myths should be giv- 
en. Then should come that great field of 
miscellaneous prose—travel, biography, 
popular science, nature, history, that makes 
the major portion of adult reading. It must 
be remembered that the majority of elemen- 
tary school pupils do not pursue even high- 
school work. They need a great volume of 
reading matter, a much greater volume than 
has yet been provided. It must come about 
that boys and girls will look on the reading 
of literature as a creative activity, a great 
adventure, a form of living. Each must 
formulate for himself an attitude toward 
reading that will enable him to explain in- 
telligently the world without him and the 
world within him. 


In the presentation of literature a fair 
volume of good poetry should be learned by 
heart. The faculty of memory must be 
given a chance. Many stories should be 
learned as literature and not as language 
material. Learning early to put yourself in 
the place of another in a story, to dramatize 
the situation, is cultivating a useful mental 
trait. The teacher can exert much stimu- 
lating influence through being able to tell a 
tale in a natural but vivid way. And if she 
can read with a compelling charm she should 
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read much of literature to the school, espe- 
cially poetry. 


I am not concerned with method. That is 
a personal matter for the teacher. The thing 
to shun is over-formalizing literature, over- 
analyzing it, and of trying to examine on it. 
Much more can be done by having in the 
room a shelf of first rate books and by read- 
ing a passage from one of them at the long 
breath, stopping now and then to repeat 
some particularly good sentence or phrase. 
Then a child might be put up to continue 
with the tale, then another, and so on. The 
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pupil should not be interrupted in his read- 
ing, but when he is finished the teacher 
should invite questions and should run back 
over significant points the pupils have 
missed. In the upper elementary years no 
minute analysis ought to be attempted nor 
should any pedagogical fiddling go on after 
the edge of interest has been taken off. The 
boys and girls must take their fun where 
they find it in literature. Their growing in- 
terest must not be plucked up too often by 
the roots to see how it is coming on. What 
they need is a proper range and a sufficient 
ration of literature—and then to be let alone. 


STAGE CRAFT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
PART III—THE FRONT CURTAIN AND CURTAIN SETTING 


GEORGE STYLES 
Department of Equipment, Public Schools, Detroit 


ECEIPTS from the plays produced 

with little or no equipment upon the 
stage, make it possible to purchase the equip- 
ment necessary to promote successful play 
production on the school stage. One of the 
first things to purchase should be a front 
curtain. In some localities the city depart- 
ments require the installation of an asbestos 
curtain. In such cases this curtain should 
be installed when the stage is built. Any 
architect working under such rulings should 
include the asbestos curtain in his specifica- 
tions. The above rulings will not conflict 
with the regular equipment which must be 
installed behind the asbestos. 


The curtain to be considered here is what 
is known in theatrical parlance as the front 
or act curtain. It is seldom that the “drop” 
act curtain will be encountered upon a school 
stage, as space is far too valuable in the 
building to forfeit the necessary height to 
allow the curtain to be “flied.” Perhaps it 


is just as well, since to present a picture to 
the audience by exhibiting the actors’ feet 
first is not the most artistic introduction. 
Many “ideal” curtains have been invented 
but are seldom practical for all purposes 
and are frequently ideal only when used for 
particular situations. The school curtain 
must be practical and within reasonable cost. 


The material from which the curtain is 
made must be heavy enough to prevent the 
lights on the stage shining through and must 
show a satisfactory surface to the audience. 
Rep or velour are satisfactory materials. 
Rep being a lighter material, will require 
lining, whereas a fair grade of velour will 
be sufficiently dense. The curtain should be 
hung to open in the center, sliding toward 
the sides. This may be accomplished by 
hanging the curtain on a pipe with curtain 
rings, but this method is noisy. Further- 
more, if only one length of pipe is used it is 
next to impossible to secure a satisfactory 
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lap to the curtain. The best method is to 
use a wooden or metal track, two sections 
of track being used to give sufficient lap to 
the curtains which are operated by draw 
lines on one side of the stage. Should the 
arch opening be very high or curved at the 
top, the track, may be hung at a suitable 
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Figure 1—Plan and section of school stage, 
showing location of equipment. 


height and covered by a lambrequin or val- 
ance. 


The most suitable color for a front cur- 
tain will be determined by the decorations 
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in the auditorium. If the decorations are 
such that any color will serve and the ques- 
tion of effect of colored’ footlights is to be 
considered, taupes or greys will be found 
the most satisfactory. 


With this curtain installed it is possible 
to conceal back stage workings completely 
while the curtain is closed. The audience, 
however, is keen to see what improvements 
have been made behind the curtain to cover 
the objectionable features mentioned in part 
two of this article. Therefore, the next 
consideration will be the “back stage” equip- 
ment. 

Which of the many methods should be 
adopted? A different setting for every 
scene? Or should a setting be used which 
may be adapted to many scenes? Is there 
space on or around the stage to store scen- 
ery when it is not in use? Many questions 
should be asked and answered before a de- 
cision is made. Some people insist upon 
realistic scenery. The forest scene must 
have the regulation forest painted upon the 


_ back drop with trees painted upon wood 


wings to carry the scene down stage. The 
interior must have practical doors and win- 
dows which may be opened and closed with 
the accompanying bang. But the question 
is, should a realistic door with a realistic 
bang be used in conjunction with a plaster 
wall made of canvas which “shivers” in 
sympathy with each movement of the doors 
and windows? 


There is a type of setting which although 
it may not satisfy everybody, will at least 
serve many purposes and help stimulate the 
imagination of the child and even the adult 
audience may derive some stimulus in the 
game of “make-believe.” This type of set- 
ting is not a theory. It has been in prac- 
tical use for several years in a slightly dif- 
ferent form at the Arts and Crafts Theatre 
in Detroit and has been installed in many 
schools with very satisfactory results. The 
original setting in the Arts and Crafts The- 
atre was installed under the direction of 
Sam Hume. This setting, which gave satis- 
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factory results in the Arts and Crafts The- 
atre, we later adapted to use in the schools. 

The setting is made up entirely of cur- 
* tains as the nucleus to which may be added 
small set pieces and ground rows to any 
amount. The curtain set consists of six 
back curtains on one pipe rod. The six cur- 
tains must be of sufficient width to cover 
completely the exposed back wall between 
the wings. Sufficient fullness should be al- 
lowed to give interesting folds. In this 
position the six curtains would appear as 
one large curtain. 
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Figure 2.—Setting composed of curtains 
planned on Figure 1. 
school room. 


as 
Furniture secured from 


The wings are composed of curtains hung 
on each side of the stage to cover the side 
walls from the audience and are arranged 
to form entrances and exits. The number 
of wings used will depend upon the depth 
of the stage. To cover the pipes and 
brackets needed to hang the back curtain 
and wings, also the stage ceiling, border light 
and other hanging equipment, hanging bor- 
ders are used. These borders are placed be- 
tween the wings and curtains in such posi- 
tions that they will cover all the objection- 
able parts. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, will give some 
idea of the locations of the equipment. How- 
ever, each stage to be equipped is a separ- 
ate problem. They all vary in depth, height 
and width and location of seats in the audi- 
torium. 

And now the reason for the curtain set- 
ting: First—with the curtain set opened 
up to cover the entire stage, there is a very 
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satisfactory “work-day” dress for the stage 
to be wearing when visitors arrive or during 
any school exercise. The music department 
will find this a good background for a musi- 
cal. What more is needed for the gradua- 


Figure 3.—The same curtain background as 
Figure 2 furnished with dining room suite. 


tion exercise or some public speaker? And 
then comes the school play with its scene 
plot laid in an interior setting; a dining 
room, living room; in fact any room or any 
kind of interior. 


There are few plays suited to the elemen- 
tary school stage which require such dis- 
tinctive interiors that they can not be por- 
trayed with the curtain setting. A neutral 
color should be selected. One can repre- 
sent almost any interior by using furniture 
characteristic of the special interior to be 


Figure 4.—The same curtain background as 
Figure 2 furnished with wicker furniture 
from school rest room. 


represented. A court-room or historic com- 
mittee room may be portrayed by using the 
heavy furniture associated with such rooms. 
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Illustrations Fig. 2, 3, and 4 show the 
same arrangement of the curtain setting fur- 
nished with different types of furniture. In 
Fig. 2 the furnishing might consist of a 
cupboard borrowed from a classroom, a 
table from the library, and chairs from the 
same source. The stools may have to be 
borrowed from outside the school building 
or made from rough lumber in the Manual 
Training Shop. Fig. 3, a dining room suite, 
and Fig. 4, may be composed of wicker fur- 
niture from the school rest room. Door- 
ways are represented by openings between 
the curtain and wings. If the door must be 
slammed, let the slam be off stage and the 
audience will be quite content to have the 
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actor slam the hall door on his way out 
rather than a door in the room represented 
upon the stage. And a window! Some 
character must look from the window to see 
the villain approach, the author insists. 
Well, let the character look through the 
opening in the wings. Not many letters of 
protest will be received from the “practical” 
audience. If the starving heroine must look 
through the window at the rich man’s home 
the small additional parts mentioned above 
must be used. 


Part four of this article will consider ad- 
ditional parts to be added to the curtain set- 
ting for interior and exterior scenes. 


A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S CHOICES IN PROSE 


WILMA LESLIE GARNETT 
The University Elementary School, The University of Iowa 


ITHIN the last thirty years educa- 

tional literature has given evidence of 
definite attempts to discover what people 
should read. Literature of varying degrees 
of excellence and mere mountains of printed 
stuff have accumulated through the ages 
into such an amount that some selection of 
reading material is necessary. In recent 
years several attempts have been made to 
make such selections. The Harvard Classics 
offer the public a minimum list of the best 
in the world literature. Literary merit, as 
determined by experts, determined the in- 
clusion of material in such selections. 

The selection of reading matter for edu- 
cational purposes, however, involves the 
recognition of principles other than the 
fundamental one of literary excellence. 
Other factors operate to make a selection 
desirable or objectionable for school use. 
They are operative for all ages and grades. 
On the one hand it is possible to have a se- 


lection based on literary merit which will 
make so little appeal to children in a given 
grade or of a certain age that the selection 
will be without valuable effect, while, on the 
other hand, it is possible to use another se- 
lection which will arouse most favorable re- 
actions by the same children. 


There is a growing feeling that it is good 
pedagogy to recognize this factor of chil- 
dren’s interests. This is the view held by 
Franzen and Knight in their study of Text- 
book Selection’. Evidence from twenty- 
six investigations of children’s reading 
tastes, which the present writer reviewed, 
confirms this feeling. Literary merit, sup- 
ported by capacity to interest the children, 
should determine the selection of reading 
material for educational uses. 


The maker of the school course in litera- 
ture should include material of literary 


iFranzen and Knight, “Textbook Selection.” 
Warwick & York, Baltimore, 1922. . 
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merit, and he should see that the material is 
of interest to the children of the particular 
age for which he is preparing the course. 
The judgment of experts in literature must 
be used to determine the literary excellence 
of a selection, while the choices made by the 
children themselves, or those choices made 
by adults who have profited by experience 
in discovering scientifically children’s tastes 
in reading, should be the basis for determin- 
ing children’s preferences. 


With the purpose of discovering what 
prose selections children of fourth grade age 
like best, and what are the elements of in- 
terest in these selections that give them 
places of preference, a study was recently 
made in the University Elementary School 
of the State University of lowa. This study 
was carried on with the co-operation of six 
fourth grades of Minneapolis. 


The procedure adopted for the study fol- 
lows in some measure the plan used by Miss 
Fannie W. Dunn in her study “Jnterest 
Factors in Primary Reading Material.’”* 
From a list of eighty stories submitted or 
read to the children of the fourth grade of 
the University Elementary School for their 
approval, a smaller list of twenty-four 
stories was chosen on the basis of the ex- 
pressed preferences of these children. The 
initial list of eighty stories had been care- 
fully selected by adult experts in the fields 
of. literature and education. This small list 
of twenty-four stories was read to the chil- 
dren of six fourth grades of Minneapolis 
and read again in grade four of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School. Eath child passed 
judgment on the stories read, by rating and 
ranking them. 


The eighty stories of the preliminary ex- 
periment appear below. Those checked * 
are the twenty-four ranked high in the judg- 
ment of the children of grade four of the 
University Elementary School: 

2Dunn, Fannie W., “Interest Factors in Pri- 


mary Reading Material.” Teachers College 
Contribution to Education No. 113, 1921. 
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Harris 
*Brother Rabbit and the Little Girl. 
Mr. Benjamin Ram and the Wonderfui 
Fiddle. 
Anderson 
The Ugly Duckling. 
The Constant Tin Soldier. 
Pyle 
Robin Hood and the Tinker. 
The Shooting-Match at Nottingham Town. 
Kipling 
The Elephant’s Child. 
*The Cat that Walked by Himself. 
Baldwin 
Miner, the Master. 
Grey fell. 
Grahame 
The River Bank. 
The Open Road. 
Carroll 
Down the Rabbit Hole. 
The Pool of Tears. 
Kipling 
*Wee Willie Winkie. 
MotiOug-Mutineer. 


Barrie 
Peter Breaks Through. 
The Shadow. 

Lang 
Hansel and Gretel. 
*Blue Beard. 

Craik 


Little Lame Prince, Chapter I. 
Little Lame Prince, Chapter II. 
Spyri 
Up the Mountain to Alm Uncle. 
*At Home with Grandfather. 
Chapin 
The Rhinegold. 
The War Goddess. 
Hall 
Ulysses in Circe’s Palace. 
Scylla and Charybdis. 
Kipling 
Mowgli’s Brothers. 
*Rikki Tikki Tavi. 
Hawthorne 
The Golden Touch. 
The Three Golden Apples. 
Baldwin 
The Story of William Tell. 
*Dick Whittington’s Cat. 
Stockton 
Christmas Before Last. 
*The Griffin and the Minor Canon. 
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Sherman and Kent 
David’s Victory over Goliath. 
Queen Esther’s Love for her People. 
Clemens 
Jumping Frog. 
*Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn. 
Dickens 
Christmas Carol. 
Howells 
Christmas Every Day. 
“Arabian Nights” 
Aladdin. 
Sinbad, the Sailor. 
Ramee 
*Moufflou. 
Dog of Flanders. 
Parkman 
Buffalo Hunt. 
DeFoe 
*Robinson Crusoe Builds a Home. 
Lagerlof 
The Elf. 
The Wild Geese. 
Burnett 
*Little Lord Fauntleroy, Chapter I. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, Chapter II. 
Seton 
Cute Coyote. 


The Squirrel and His Jerky Tail Brothers. 


Pyle 

How Arthur Drew Forth His Sword. 

Two Knights Do Battle at Cameliard. 
Clemens 

*Tom Sawyer, Chapter I. 

*Tom Sawyer, Chapter II. 
Lamb 

The Tempest. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Tarkington 

*Brothers of Angels. 
O. Henry 

*Ransom of Red Chief. 
Bunyan 

Christian and Good Will. 

Christian and Her Journey. 
Roosevelt 

Juja Farm. 

A Buffalo Hunt by the Kamiti. - 
Ransome 

Prince Ivan. 

*Alenoushka and Her Brother. 
Ruskin 

*King of the Golden River. 
Bjornsen 

How the Cliff was Clad. 


Hawthorne 

Queen Christina. 

*Benjamin Franklin. 
Jacobs 

*Gold Tree and Silver Tree. 

Story of Deirdre. 
Fillmore 

*The Three Citrons. 
Church 

Slaying of Lothair. 
Harper 

(Compilers) 

The Fate of Echo. 
Collodi 


*Pinocchio. 
Crane and Wheeler 
(Compilers) 
The Character of George Washington. 
Irving 
*The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

In the experiment proper in which the 
twenty-four stories were read to the chil- 
dren of grade four, University Elementary 
School, and to the children of the six fourth 
grades in Minneapolis, as stated above, all 
the stories were read without comment 
under as nearly invariable conditions as 
could be worked out. The conditions ap- 
proximated in both the preliminary experi- 
ment and in the experiment proper were as 
follows: 


1. All books were covered with plain brown 


wrapping paper when in use in the experi- 
ment. 


2. The same form of introducmg the story 
was used—a simple statement giving the 
author and title of the story. 


3. No visitors were allowed during the ex- 
periment. 
4. No comments were made on the stories.- 


5 Voting followed immediately after reading. 
The ballot was secret. 


6. The stories were read in the morning. 


7. The same readers read the entire list in 
each grade. 


By systems of daily, weekly, and final 
voting, together with the use of a rating 
card as given below, the children chose cer- 
tain stories out of the list of twenty-four as 
constituting their First Preferred stories, 
their Second Preferred stories, and their 
Least Liked stories. 


Se 
Be 
Apt 
SAS 


Ratinc Carp 


. The best story I have heard or read. 

. One of the best stories I have heard or 
read. 

3. Pretty interesting. 

4. A little interesting, but not very. 

5 

6 


. A bore. 
. Positively disliked. 


The rating card was used in the follow- 
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story, the child looked over the points on 
his rating card, choosing his opinion of the 
story; the number corresponding to his 
opinion was placed on a small piece of paper 
and returns for each story were tabulated, 
giving so many “l’s”, “2’s”, “3’s”, etc., for 
each story. After being subjected to this 
somewhat elaborate system of ranking and 
voting, the following list of stories, as de- 


ing manner. After the reading of each termined by the children, appeared: 
STORIES IN RELATIVE ORDER ON THE PREFERRED, SECOND 
PREFERRED, AND LEAST LIKED LISTS 
PREFERRED 
Boys Girls Both 
Tom Sawyer I Moufflou Moufflou 
Rikki Tikki Tavi Alenoushka Tom Sawyer I 
Moufflou Three Citrons Alenoushka 
The Griffin Gold Tree Three Citrons 


Tom Sawyer II 
Ransom of Red Chief 


Tom Sawyer I 


SECOND PREFERRED 


Boys Girls 
Wee Willie Winkie Whittington 
Alenoushka Blue Beard 
Three Citrons Pinocchio 


King of the Golden River 


Rikki Tikki Tavi 


The Cat That Walked 


Tom Sawyer II 
Rikki Tikki Tavi 
The Griffin 
Gold Tree 
Both 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Whittington 
Ransom of Red Chief 
Pinocchio 


Least LIKED 


Boys 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


Girls 


Benjamin Franklin 
Brothers of Angels 
Robinson Crusoe 


Both 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Brothers of Angels 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


Some interpretations from this grouping 
of the stories appears to be outstanding and 
almost unquestionable. 

Five out of ten of the stories in the girls’ 
lists are the same as those in the boys’ lists, 
though in degree of interest there is some 
variation. Tom Sawyer, Chapter I, holds 
a high place with both boys and girls. 

The most popular authors out of this se- 
lected list were: 


For Boys For Girls 
Kipling Ramee 
Clemens Clemens 
Ramee Jacobs 
O. Henry Fillmore 
Stockton Ransome 
Ransome Burnett 
Fillmore Colledi 
Ruskin 


Children’s opinions vary, and while these 
Preferred and Second Preferred lists rep- 
resent their rather consistent preferences on 
this reading, a provision of much reading 
material for growing tastes is emphasized. 


From an analysis of the reasons ex- 
pressed by the children of Minneapolis and 
Grade IV, University Elementary School, 
for liking certain stories and disliking cer- 
tain others, the following seem to be the ° 
elements of interest that make certain 
stories attractive to children of fourth grade 
age (average of ten years). The interests 
are arranged as carefully as possible in the 
order of discovered preference. 


fon 
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For Boys: Action and adventure 

Animals 

Faithfulness 

Heroism 

Humor 

Fighting 

Happy ending 

Fairy tales 
For Girls: Action and adventure 
Fairy tales Faithfulness 
Kindness 
Happy ending Moral 
Daily life 


Children of this age do not like stories 
that reveal to them unworthy traits of char- 
acter such as “meanness”, “greed”, and 
“cruelty”. They do not like stories which 
they deem “silly”, or “foolish”. The ob- 
jections given most frequently, those that 
have outweighed all others, were: first, that 
the story was too hard to understand; and, 
second, that it had been heard too many 
times. 

Children of this age appreciate humor 
dealing with problems of their own life, 
such as those found in Tom Sawyer. 

There is much variation in interests, prob- 
ably due to the fact that a somewhat pre- 
ferred list of stories was used for the 
experiment. All are liked by some and all 
disliked by some others. Because the in- 
terests of individuals vary so widely, it is 
necessary that the range of literature selec- 
tions be broad enough to include those dif- 
ferent interests, that each child may have 
an opportunity to choose the story that ex- 
presses his feeling. 
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Children of this age have a concrete 
critical discernment of the values of stories, 
as evidenced by their rejection of such a 
story as Brothers of Angels. 

By comparison with the lists worked out 
in this study and others of similar nature, 
further selections of stories to be used in 
the same grade can be made by parents and 
teachers. It must be held in mind that this 
study has dealt with only a small list of 
stories. Out of this limited list, however, 
the choices made by the children themselves 
have brought forth the lists of Preferred . 
and Second Preferred stories as quoted 
above. Other stories not named here might 
be even more interesting to children of this 
age. This study opens the way for further 
investigations into the discovery of the 
choices children make for themselves. 


The above points in this brief summary 
have stood out clearly as results obtained in 
this experiment. As a general conclusion 
from these results, the recommendation is 
made that a much wider sampling of the 
types of literature preferred be given chil- 
dren, and that the courses of study in litera- 
ture for all grades be based upon two fac- 
tors—literary merit of the selections used, 
and children’s interests. These interests 
should be determined by some scientifically 
reliable means. Further investigations of 
the real interests of children of the different 
ages are essential in determining what 
stories will be included in the course in lit- 
erature. 


Illustration by Pogany. 
From—Padraic Colum’s Children of Odin. 


*Courtesy of The Macmillan Co. 
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WHAT I AIM AT IN MY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


PADRAIC COLUM 


HAVE now written ten books for chil- 

dren, and in writmg them I have had 
some definite ideas as to how the material 
for stories for children should be treated. 

I have always thought that children 
should be treated as fully conscious human 
beings ; I have never written down to them; 
I have taken them as human beings who 
have a world of their own, and who are 
entitled to a complete account of the things 
that are in their world. I have never be- 
lieved in saying things to children in words 
of one syllable; 1 have always thought that 
intelligibility in a story is a matter of clear 
and direct sentences rather than of an ab- 
breviated vocabulary. If there is proper 
order in the episodes, if there is right ar- 
rangement in the sentences children will 
understand, even if some of the words in 
the sentences are new to them. 

And I have thought that the best basis 
for a literature for children is in the stories 
that have come out of the youth of the 
world—the epics, folk-tales and romances 
of earlier societies. I have taken for my 
material the narratives of Homer, the myths 
given by Hesiod and Ovid, the stories in 
the Norse Eddas, the folk-romances of Ire- 
land, the popular stories of European 
countries. As to the technique of a story 
for children I have thought that its prose 
should be based on the living voice; a story, 
first of all, is something told, and there 
should be always, I believe, a sense of the 
teller’s voice in a story for children. 

Anything I happen to have in the way of 
technique I learned from professional story- 
tellers—from certain old men whom I was 
fortunate enough to have known when I was 
growing up in Ireland. 

I think that the mood of a story is as im- 


portant as the technique of the telling of it. 
The mood in a child’s story should be one 
of kindliness. Not that I believe that the 
characters in such a story should be ¢on- 
sistently kind to each other. No, but I 
mean that the readers or auditors should be 
assured that the teller of the story wishes 
well to the conspicuous character in it. I 
do not believe in attaching external morals 
to a children’s story. I think that if chil- 
dren get into their minds the images of 
heroic, sweet or lovable characters they will 
be more likely to grow up into fine human 
beings than if they had an external moral 
attached to every page in the book they read. 

I believe in bringing whatever section of 
human experience that I am dealing with as 
completely as possible into the child’s mind. 
“How far it is expedient to occupy his mind 
with ideal forms at all may be questionable 
to many, though not to me”, says John 
Ruskin, “but it is quite beyond question that 
if we do allow of the fictious representation 
that representation should be calm and com- 
plete, possessed to the full, and read down 
to its utmost depth. The little reader's at- 
tention should never be confused or dis- 
turbed.” I have tried to bring this experi- 
ence to the child in the style of the books 
themselves: when I wrote about the Greek 
experience | tried to make a style that would 
have some of the brightness and the clear- 
ness of the Greek civilization; when I wrote 
about the Norse experience I tried to get . 
into the writing the ruggedness of the old 
Norse stories; when I wrote out of the 
Celtic experience I tried to get into my writ- 
ing the humour and the glamour that is in 
Celtic literature. I have tried to make each 
of the books I have written for children part 
of racial experience. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF PADRAIC COLUM 


C. C. CERTAIN 


ADRAIC COLUM’S statement of his 
aims in writing children’s books bears 
a significant relationship to a critical analy- 
sis of his style. Mr. Lloyd R. Morris in 


writing of his books for children says, “It 
is something other than the eternal child 
that is in us all, or the enduring, eager 
youth that is in Mr. Colum which explains 


*Copyright, Pirie, Macdonald, New York. 
PADRIAC COLUM 


the spell of these books upon the minds of 
adult readers. It is, I think, the poetry of 
his versions of these tales, the unsophisti- 
cated attitude of wonder, the joyous ecstacy 
in beauty, * * *” The point is that this 
Irish story teller possesses naturally in his 


spontaneous modes of expression what he 
professes to strive for in technique. 

What the critics have for the past eight 
or ten years found implicity expressed in 
his writing, he states as his creed. The con- 
clusion is that he has gradually become con- 
scious of the true character of his genius 
and of its relation to children’s literature. 
What the critics have said is that Padraic 
Colum chooses situation to characterization, 
that he is “a wanderer at heart”. They have 
said that “he is a dawn man”, that “he is 
youth, unconstrained furrowing up the hill 
of life”. To them he has seemed “the earth 
animated with a soul’. In poetry, drama, 
and fiction he has written with the detached 
attitude of a story teller. 

Why shouldn’t the children delight in him 
when in his writing—‘There is the vivid. 
unsophisticated imagery, the vigorous de- 
light in adventure, in nature, in physical 
beauty, which are so characteristic of Gaelic 
folk poetry”? 

This man has steeped himself \in the great 
racial literature of the world. One sees 
him in his “Poor Scholar of the' Forties” :— 


My eyelids red and heavy are 

With bending o’er the smoldering peat. 
I know the Aenead now by heart, 

My Virgil read in cold and heat; 

In loneliness and hunger smart. 

And I know Homer, too, I ween, 

As Munster poets know Oisin. 


And I must walk this road that winds 
*Twixt bog and bog, while east there lies 
A city with its men and books, 

With treasures open to the wise, 
Heart-words from equals, comradelooks ; 
Down here they have but tale and song, 
They talk Repeal the whole night long. 
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He reveals himself again in “A Drover,” 
which combines sympathy and imagination. 


To Meath of the pastures 
From wet hills by the sea 
Through Leitrim and Langford 
Go my cattle and me. 


I hear in the darkness 

Their slipping and breathing—_ 
I name them the by-ways 
They’re to pass without heeding ; 
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Then the wet, winding roads, 
Brown -bogs with black water 

And my thought on white ships 
And the King o’ Spain’s daughter. 


In Ireland Padraic Colum is poet, play- 
wright, and writer of fiction. In America 
he is to teachers and mothers a writer of 
children’s books. Children, who after all 
are the best critics, like him, no doubt, be- 
cause of his “profound faithfulness not 
only to the outward reality of circumstance 
but to the inward reality of the spirit”. 


Pogany’s Athene and Telemachus. 


From—tThe Children’s Homer. By Padraic Colum. 
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CULTIVATING SKILL IN SENTENCE BUILDING 


HOWARD R. DRIGGS 
Professor of English Teaching New York University 


E problem to be solved by teachers 

who would implant skill in sentence 
building is concretely illustrated by the fol- 
lowing sentences taken from junior and 
senior high school pupils’ papers: 

1. “The cotton gin led to greater ideas which 
came to be our large factories where cotton is 
cleaned and baled and everything is done right in 
the building.” 

2. “They saw the train coming but being full of 
joy tried to beat the train with.the result that they 
were hit exactly in the middle of the machine.” 

3. “The day was sunny and I had nothing to do 
so I took my roller skates and called for my friend 
and we both skated all around through the park, 
and then we went to see the animals.” 

4. “They had been driving -parallel with the 
interurban and so of course were unaware of it 
coming at a high rate of speed and they tried to 
cross the track when the interurban crossed the 
road and three of them were killed.” 

5. “It was a blustery day. The wind was blow- 
ing. It was very cold. It started to snow. The 
snow came very swiftly. The hail then came. 
Then it stopped. And it grew colder.” 

6. “Great Britain is in a good position. She is 
surrounded by water. She has good harbors. Her 
people are engaged in manufacturing. They also 
are engaged in commerce.” 

In the six samples of sentence building 
just given, three main faults are shown. 
Sentences one and two illustrate the jumbled 
structure, sentences three and four, the 
“stringy” structure, sentences five and six, 
the “choppy” structure. All these faults 
spring out of one, the failure to say one 
thing at a time and say it clearly. 

Following are some refreshing examples 
of well-built sentences, also from high 
school papers. Observe how the students 
here have said clearly one thing at a time: 

“There are many ways by which seeds may be 
dispersed. Some have small wings by which the 
winds carry them through the air. Others, as the 
cockleburr and the stick tight, are so equipped 


that they can hook on to the hair of animals that 
happen to brush by them. Still other seeds are 
built to float away on the water. Each plant has 
its own means of seed dispersal.” 

“We were off for a Gipsy camping trip through 
the mountains. Our automobile, loaded within and 
without with camp equipment, food supplies, and 
happy people, showed that we intended to make a 
long, jolly outing of it. Every one in the family 
from Baby Bob to Daddy was in high spirits as 
we swung round the corner that morning, headed 
for adventures in the wilds.” 

Skill in sentence building comes from the 
inside out. It is based on the fundamental 
habit of expressing one thought at a time. 
This habit is fixed most quickly and surely 
not by any formalistic sentence teaching; 
but rather by vitalized practice in express- 
ing real thought under the impulse of a real 
motive. Pupils, in other words, should be 
trained to make their thoughts move for- 
ward one sentence step at a time. 

Shall there be no studies in sentence 
analysis and classification of sentences ac- 
cording to use and to structure? Such 
studies should certainly be given at the 
proper time and in the proper way. Sen- 
tence study has always been rightly a fun- 
damental part of the English work. It has 
fallen short of its objective, however, largely 
because the work has not been vitalized 
through connecting it with life situations. 

Another fault is to be found in the mis- 
teaching of the sentence. Evidence of such 
mis-teaching is found everywhere over our 
country. An informal survey recently taken 
indicates that ninety per cent, at least, of 
the pupils and teachers, think that a com- 
pound sentence is one made up of two or 
more simple sentences. Yet teachers every- 
where are drilling pupils on this definition: 
A sentence is a group of words expressing a 
complete thought. If two or more sentences, 
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each expressing a complete thought, are 
thrown together to make one sentence, how 


many complete thoughts does the larger 


sentence express? What becomes of the 
definition just given? What, too, becomes 
of sentence unity? Clearly here is a problem 
to be cleared away. 

The simple solution is to be found right 
here: A well-built sentence, whether sim- 
ple, complex or compound, expresses one 
thought and only one. Not two or more 
simple sentences, but rather two or more 
principal clauses are used in building the 
compound sentence. A clause is not a sen- 
tence, but a part of it. 

The two or more principal clauses used 
in building a compound sentence express but 
one central thought. They can be used 
together rightly only when they are closely 
related. If one should say, for example, 
“The man was going down the street, and 
it looks as if it is going to rain,” the result 
would be an ununified sentence. Abe Martin 
is constantly throwing unrelated thoughts 
together to provoke a laugh. 

The principal clause by itself will make 
a simple sentence, it is true; but such a 
sentence has a different central thought from 
that expressed by a compound sentence. It 
answers a different question. For illustra- 
tion, if one should ask, “What kind of man 
is he?” The answer might be, “He is un- 
reliable.” Then ask, “Why do you think he 
is unreliable?” Suppose the answer should 
be given, “He promised to meet me.”” Such 
a group of words is not a complete answer 
to the question. The rest of the sentence 
must be mentally supplied by the hearer or 
the sentence expressed in full, thus: “He 
promised to meet me, and he has not done 
so.” In other words, it takes here a com- 
pound sentence, expressed or understood, to 
make the complete answer. 

In teaching the definition, “A sentence is 
a group of words expressing a complete 
thought,” the essential thing is to focus at- 
tention on the vital word complete. A great 
deal of muddled thinking would be cleared 
away if teachers would fix in their pupils 
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the habit of expressing one complete thought 
at a time. Here is one of the chief trouble 
spots in examination papers. 

An objection is likely to be raised at this 
point. Many people think that if the pupil 
is trained to think clearly he will express 
himself clearly. Very true; but how does 
one know when he is thinking clearly except 
through examining his expression of 
thought? The best way to get clarity of 
thought is to insist on clear expression of it. 

I shall always be grateful to an old teach- 
er of plane geometry for one thing. He held 
me, with all the others in his class, to the 
expressing of the solution of every problem 
in a straight line. If every teacher of every 
other subject would likewise insist tactfully 
on straight line—one sentence step at a time 
—expression from their pupils, skill in Sen- 
tence building would gradually be implanted. 

This vitat work would be greatly rein- 
forced if textbook writers also would ob- 
serve this simple first rule for clear expres- 
sion. Unhappily, too many textbooks, not 
excluding those written to teach English, 
show lack of sentence and paragraph build- 
ing skill. Explanations, examples and di- 
rections found in many texts are so jumbled 
in structure as positively to rob teacher and 
pupil of much valuable time in determining 
what the author meant. 

Nor is this waste of time caused by 
bungled sentence structure confined to the 
schoolroom. Business men are constantly 
being forced to pay for such blundering. 
One of the greatest of the overhead expense 
items in the commercial world today comes 
from the use of “bunglish” instead of Eng- 
lish. Skill in sentence building applied in 
correspondence, messages, directions, ex- 
planations, and salesmanship would save a 
great deal of valuable time. 

Such skill, as before suggested, will not 
come from empty lessons on the forms of 
speech. Lessons in grammar we must have; 
but these lessons to be worth while must be 
not formalized but vitalized. To train the 
child to use his mother tongue effectively, 
we must lead him to use it to express him- 
self, not some one else, and give him guid- 
ance the while to express his thoughts one 


at a time clearly, effectively. The net result 
will be skill in sentence building. 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES—AN APPRECIATION 


MARION LOVIS 
Librarian, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit 


“ OW a ship might mean one thing or 

N shé might mean another ; and a man’s 
life might depend on the difference.” 

In this key or adventurous suspense the 
sea stories of Charles Boardman Hawes 
are pitched. We are swept with the salt 
spray in our faces, fear and surprise, ex- 
ultation or defeat in our hearts, through 
never-lagging adventures. From New Eng- 
land towns and Yankee ships, as in “The 
Mutineers” and “The Great Quest,” to 
England and pirates of the Caribbean in the 
17th century, as in the “Dark Frigate”— 
we follow with delight. Pirates, merchants, 
cabin-boys, crew, and master assume their 
characteristic place and action, and never 
once does the illusion of reality fail. 

Many factors contribute to this sense of 
the living adventure. Mr. Hawes has al- 
ways the exact word, and a most astonish- 
ing technical familiarity with ships. One 
is not surprised to learn of his intensive 
reading of old chronicles, his close study of 
sea- and ship-terminology, and of his own 
association with the spirit of the sea. 

Then, too, the account of each incident is 
so circumstantial, so encompassed by the 
exact detail, that it stands out as an incident 
experienced, rather than read. Such a one, 
in the “Dark Frigate,” is Philip Marsham’s 
adventure with the countryman’s gun at 
Moll Stevens’ Ale-House, and his subse- 
quent escape. And such an incident, which 
exhibits not only Mr. Hawes’ exact tech- 
nical knowledge and his graphic method of 
narration, but his fine ability in character 
delineation, is that in which the Smith forges 
a dirk for Philip. 

The Smith is only one person, and a 
minor one, out of dozens who crowd the 


pages. Each, like the Smith, leaves a dis- 
tinct flavor of individuality. This is no 
slight feat of genius. 

No writer less saturated with the atmos- 
phere of his tale and with the sense of his 
characters could write so vividly, but to 
bring all this to a full measure of accom- 
plishment, Mr. Hawes possessed a highly 
perfected literary style, which makes of his 
books literary masterpieces of their kind. 

We have from Mr. Hawes’ pen three of 
these great sea stories, “The Mutineers,” 
published in 1920; “The Great Quest,” pub- 
lished in 1921; and “The Dark Frigate,” 
published in 1923. At the time of his death 
he was under contract with the Atlantic 
Monthly Co. for a book a year. According 
to information received from the Atlantic 
office, he planned to abandon gradually the 
juvenile field, and turn his attention to ma- 
ture fiction. He had also almost completed 
a large book on the whaling industry, in 
which he was particularly interested. This 
manuscript Mrs. Hawes is finishing. It is 
to be published by Doubleday-Page. And 
so ends the brief inventory of the writings 
of a man who has made friends throughout 
the reading world, and whose books are es- 
tablished as literary classics of the sea. 

Mr. Hawes was born in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., and had his early education in Ban- 
gor, Maine.. In 1911 he graduated from 
Bowdoin College, where he had been editor 
of the “Quill.” It was in college that he 
began reading, in the original Latin, old 
chronicles—material which he later used for 
his stories. After a year of graduate work 
at Harvard, he joined the Youth’s Compan- 
ion staff, where he remained. until 1920, 
when he became associate editor of the Open 
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Road—a position which he held at the time 
of his death. Death came suddenly, as the 
result of an attack of spinal meningitis, in 
July, 1923. 

It would be interesting to hear the opin- 
ions of boys from fourteen to eighteen 
upon Mr. Hawes’ books. Unfortunately, 
we have not the data at hand. But there 
is the memory of many young faces in the 
school library, absorbed in the glamour and 
excitement of books which may be identified 
by the yellow and black covers as belonging 
to this company of Mr. Hawes. Nothing 
is more complete than the absorption of a 
boy in a book he likes. His face reflects 
each passing emotion almost as clearly as 
the printed page it- 
self; his feet are 
twined about his chair, 
his elbow rests on the 
table, and perhaps a 
hand _ mechanically 
twists a lock of hair. 
One knows, however, 
that whatever may be 
the thrill of violence, 
brutality or wicked- 
ness, the spiritual val- 
ues are still held clear 


for the reader of 
Charles Boardman 
Hawes. Sterling 


strength of character 
is upheld—even in the 
villains! Straight 
speech and honest ac- 
tion are combined 
with loyalty and trust- 
worthiness in the boys 
and the men _ with 
whom the reader iden- 
tifies himself by his 
sympathies. Com- 
mon sense and a 
healthy philosophy of 
living permeate these 
tales. 

Boys, and girls, too, of this age un- 
doubtedly love the “Great Quest,” “The Mu- 
tineers” and “The Dark Frigate.” But so 
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do men. Of “The Mutineers’” Maurice 
Francis Egan speaks in his “Confessions 
of a Booklover,” “that perfect gem of ex- 
citement and illusion * * * I read it 
and I am young again. I trust that some 
enterprising bookseller will unblushingly 
compile a library for the old, and begin it 
with “The Mutineers.”’ 

There are too few books for young or old 
which take one out from the confines of this 
industrial age into the salt free air of the 
open seas, and into the company of brave, 
stalwart heroes and fine, bold villains. Lit- 
erature has been enriched with three more 
classics to add to its shelf with Dana and 
Stevenson; but we must regret, with the 


Suddenly, in the brief silence that followed the two thunderous 
reports, a pistol shot rang out sharply, and I saw Captain 
Whidden spin round and fall.—From the Mutineers. 


*By courtesy of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


passing of Mr. Hawes, that we shall enjoy 
no further fruits of his strong, fine, pains- 
taking genius. 
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WHAT POETRY SHALL WE TEACH IN THE GRADES? 


R. L. LYMAN 


Department of English, School of Education, University of Chicago 


© what elements in poetry does the 
normal reader or listener instinctive- 
ly respond? In order to answer that ques- 
tion, examine the response to these verses of 
Dunbar and Shaw: 
Just whistle a bit if the day be dark 
And the sky be overcast. 
If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, pipe your own small blast. 
And it's wonderful how on the gray sky track 
The truant warbler comes stealing back. 
But why need he come? 
Your soul is at rest; 
And the song in your heart, 
Ah, that is the best. 


Who loves the rain 

And loves his home 

And looks on life with quiet eyes, 

Him will I follow through the storm 

And at his hearth-fire keep me warm; 

Nor hell nor heaven shall that soul surprise 
Who loves the rain 

And loves his home 

And looks on life with quiet eyes. 

Normal responsiveness in experiencing 
these poems seems to include three main 
elements. First, there is responsiveness to 
the underlying thought, the message, the 
content: for the first poem, that cheerful 
ness within is better than cheerfulness with- 
out; for the second, that one desires as a 
comrade a quiet reposeful friend, not a hec- 
tic flutterer. 
ness to the emotion. The emotional tone 
created by any poem is hard to put into 
words, but we may venture, with reference 
to Dunbar’s lyric, that the emotional sug- 
gestion is the coloring of sadness that one 
has when he sees a smile in the midst of 
struggle or grief. In the case of Miss 
Shaw’s light didacticism, the feeling is a 


Second, there is responsive- . 


sense of repose and comfort that one finds 
in the presence of a thoroughly self-con- 
tained comrade. Third, there is responsive- 
ness to the artistry of the poetry, that is, to 
the music, to the figures of speech and to 
the diction. Without attempting to apply 
these artistic standards to the poems in 
hand, we may say that the fitness of the 
figures, the concreteness, suggestiveness, 
vividness and simplicity of the diction, and 
the marked and pleasing appropriateness of 
the meter to the thought and sentiment, are 
the elements to which, of course, without 
analysis, a normal reader or listener re- 
sponds. Moreover, if any of these basic 
elements of poetic excellence is lacking, just 
to that extent the listener’s reaction is cloud- 
ed unfavorably. 

It should, of course, be said that even in 
moderately excellent poetry, the thought 
element, the emotional element, and the ele- 
ment of artistry are not by any means mu- 
tually exclusive, nor are they consciously 
distinguished in natural reading experiences. 
In good poetry there is always a fine har- 
mony between all three; thought, emotion, 
beauty interplaying to create a totality of ex- 
pression, strike a chord in the mind and 
heart of the average reader. To think of 
thought, emotion, and artistry as separate 
elements for any purpose except an analyti- 
cal or pedagogical one, is as stupid as the 
academic distinction of the four forms of 
discourse, as narration, exposition, and the 
rest. Moreover, all will admit that some 
readers are pleased predominatingly by the 
first of the elements named; other readers 
by the second; and still others obtain from 
poetry the satisfaction that lies in witness- 
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ing fine artistry of expression. And still 
further, the mature reader may at various 
times respond more readily to different ele- 
ments of poetic excellence, sometimes react- 
ing to one, sometimes to another. 

Still thinking of ourselves, do we ever 
have a perfect, complete understanding and 
appreciation of a poem? Of course the 
answer is negative. Carl Sandburg goes so 
far as to say that he himself does not know 
what his poems mean; that is, he does not 
know their full meaning; he cannot precise- 
ly delimit their emotional overtone. The es- 
sence of good literature is that it is never 
the same, as the multiplication table is al- 
ways the same; in proportion as literature 
is great, it is exhaustless in connotation. No 
one ever comes to a perfect and final ex- 
periencing of a poetic expression of cheer- 
fulness or of reposefulness, for example. 


The best thought of the day does not as- 
sume that a complete and well rounded un- 
derstanding and appreciation, even if that 
were possible, is the goal of experience with 
literature. On the contrary, the goal is 
natural and repeated experiences in which 
the reader, be he fifth grade child or profes- 
sor of English in Harvard, participates as 
he can in the combination of thought, emo- 
tion, and artistry that makes good literature. 


The questions propounded and answers 
suggested are an attempt to introduce the 
further thought that people with differing 
degrees of mental maturity and varying 
temperaments pass through certain stages 
with relation to poetry. There is the literal 
mathematically minded person who, if he 
ever responds favorably to poetry, never 
can and never will have anything more than 
the primitive response to pleasing jingles. 
Beginning on this level, the little folk of 
the first few grades will listen to good 
poetry, the meaning of which they have 
only the slightest conception. They are 
charmed by it, as they are by stories of 
whose real meaning they catch but the re- 
motest glimpses. All the oral reading to 
the younger pupils of good literature is 
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pure gain; it is the basis of their possibili- 
ties of later appreciation. 

But there comes a time, at about the fifth 
to sixth grades, when the children pass be- 
yond the stage of fascination by mere 
rhythm, swing, music. They want to know 
what it is all about. They are predominat- 
ingly held by the story value. A narrative 
of events within their easy visualization and 
imagination is what they demand. They 
want, and should have a fairly clear notion 
of, total meaning; and this desire to know 
what anything means never disappears as 
the normal child grows older except in the 
rare cases of people of ultra refinement. A 
very literary artist had this in mind when 
she said: 

“If Milton be not sublime to me, 
“I care not how sublime he be.” 

The point in hand is that after the baby 
stage of delight in hazily understood litera- 
ture, ever thereafter the desire to know 
what a poem means is the prime demand, 
and on it all solid satisfaction rests. At 
best, to puzzle over the meaning of a poem 
must be reserved as enjoyment for the few 
really eligible members of Browning clubs. 
We may agree with Crothers, who in his 
famous essay, “The Enjoyment of Poetry,” 
says that there are poems whose charm lies 
in their elusiveness, and again that “there 
are poems not meant to be understood.”’ The 
point is that such literature is for gentle 
readers like Samuel McCord Crothers. For 
most of us, and for most of our pupils not 
elusiveness, but a reasonable understanding 
is the sensible and unescapable basis for en- 
joyment. 

It is not necessary to cite authority for 
the statement that a “reasonably fair under- 
standing,’ what Leonard calls a “vital un- 
derstanding,” not of all of the details of a 
piece of literature but at least of the central 
meaning of anything, including poetry, is 
necessary for appreciation and enjoyment. 
“To understand reasonably” requires some 
experience in the field treated by a theme, 
some actual thought content and factual 
background in the subject matter, some 
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command of the vocabulary, the diction, the 
style of language, some reasonable power of 
putting content into the figures of speech. 
For example “looks on life with quiet eyes” 
does not mean the bovine gaze of an an- 
imal looking at grass just out of her reach, 
over the fence; if the listener translates it 
into such terms because of his poverty of 
experience it simply is not poetic. Poetry is 
the joint activity of the reader and the poet. 
There are always two poets in every real 
poetic experience. It is quite trite to say a 
reasonable understanding, so necessary for 
true enjoyment, depends on the capacities 
of the observers. 

The fact is that current school practice in 
teaching literature, poetry especially, has 
erred very seriously in the past. In gen- 
eral, we have proceeded on the principle 
that the value of any work of art is in- 
trinsic. Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar’ is 
intrinsically a great work of art. We place 
it usually in the sixth grade and say “Learn 
it.” The truth is that this poem is not about 
sunsets, stars, last calls, and bars, the only 
content sixth graders have to give to it. On 
the contrary, the poetic gem is an expression 
of the beautiful faith of old age, of a great 
soul, facing with serene confidence the mys- 
tery of the beyond, placed by the poet’s re- 
quest, at the very end of all complete edi- 
tions. A poem of old age! This is a sam- 
ple of the general truth that the poetry we 
teach is placed several grades too low. When 
shall we learn the truth of Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s statement, that the value of any 
work of art is to be determined by the ca- 
pacity of the observer to apprehend it as a 
whole? We may rightly keep the intrinsic- 
value standard for the poetry we teach, in 
order to eliminate the trash and doggerel ; 
but more important, we must apply more 
wisely the functional value, that is, what a 
poem does to the children of a given grade; 
and even more important, what they, at that 
given age, can do to the poem. The reason- 
able probability of a fair contribution of 
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both partners, reader and poet, is an indis- 
pensable general principle too often neg- 
lected. 

One concrete example may be added here. 
Data presented later in this paper show that 
Lowell’s “The First Snow Fall” has a wide 
range of grade-placement. In _ various 
courses of study it ranges from grade 3 to 
7. The essence of that poem is an analogy 
between the falling of the snow and the 
coming of a merciful relief from the sharp- 
est anguish after the loss of a child. “The 
First Snow Fall” ought to be reserved for 
the grade in which say 60% of the pupils 
can, without help, sense the general mean- 
ing of that analogy. — 

What poems are most commonly taught 
in the grades? The best data in reply to this 
question was collected by Miss Velda 
Bamesberger in 1919-1920 under the title 
“Standard Requirements for Memorizing 
Literary Materials,”* and based upon an in- 
tensive examination of representtaive city 
courses of study. These courses selected 
from 250, were (1) those which represent- 
ed a geographical distribution over the 
country, (2) which represented proportion- 


ally cities from 25,000 to 250,000 or more 


population, (3) which were most specific 
in regard to title of literature required and 
as to methods of teaching. 

Miss Bamesberger found 2,435 poems 
mentioned. Of these, 1,540 poems, five- 
eighths of the total, were named but once. 
One hundred seventy-five were mentioned, 
ten or more times; seventy-seven, twenty or 
more times; forty-six, twenty-five or more 
times ; and twenty-six, thirty or more times. 
An earlier study of similar nature has been 
made by Lewis Atherton’ and a more recent 
one by L. V. Cavins.? Miss Bamesberger 
considered the eighty-one poems found by 
both studies and placed in the same grades 
by both. She then made up a “Preferred 
List,” omitting patriotic poems whose grad- 
ing was not thought to have the same neces- 
sity that grading has in the case of other 
poems. 


*“University of Illinois Bulletin,” Vol. XVII,No. 26, Feb. 23, 1920. 


1“Elementary School Teacher,” January, 1924. 


2“Grading Poems for School Use,” an unpublished doctor's thesis, University of Chicago. 
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Her study shows these preferred lists of 
poems for Grades VI, VII, VIII, in fifty 
representative courses of study: 

The poets who contributed six or more 
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Another interesting fact is the total absence 
of modern verse. 

Total frequency of mention reveals Long- 
fellow mentioned 416 times; Stevenson 


(GRADE VI) 
Percent of 
Total Frequency 
Author Title Frequency in Grade 
1. Aldrich, T. B. 14 78.6 
2. Cary, Alice 17 58.8 
3. Drake, J. R. 28 28.6 
4. Holmes, O. W. 27 51.9 
5. Hunt, Leigh 35 42.9 
6. Longfellow, H. W. Builders, The 23 60.9 
7. Tennyson, Lord Charge of the Light Brigade — 45.5 
8. Wolfe, Chas. Burial of Sir John Moore...... 9 55.6 
9. Wordsworth, Wm. I Wandered Lonely as a Cloude........ccccceccceceeseees 33 30.3 
10. Longfellow, H. W. 22 59.1 
11. Tennyson, Lord IS, 13 53.8 
(GRADE VII) 
1. Bryant, W. C. To a Waterfowl 24 33.3 
2. Emerson, R. W. 13 38.5 
3. Holland, J. G. 23 30.4 
4. Miller, Joaquin 25 44.0 
5. Browning, R. Home Thoughts from Abroad...........:cccccccscesessees 7 57.1 
6. Longfellow, H. W. Re 11 63.6 
7. Lowell, J. R. 13 30.8 
9. Macaulay, T. B. 9 44.4 
10. Taylor, Bayard Song of the Camp, The.......... 7 42.9 
11. Tennyson, Lord 7 57.1 
(GRADE VIII) 
1. Bryant, W. C. 14 71.4 
2. Holmes, O. W. 15 46.4 
3. Kipling, Rudyard 24 79.2 
4. Pierpont, John 19 36.8 
5. Shakespeare, Wm. 24 70.8 
6. Shelley, P. B. 14 35.7 
7. Sill, E. R. 15 66.7 
8 Whitman, Walt 23 73.9 
9. Whittier, J. G. 19 42.1 
10. Burns, Robert 15 53.3 


11. Gray, Thomas 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.............. 9 88.9 


12. Holmes, O. W. 30 56.7 
13. Lowell, J. R. 13 53.8 
14. Scott, Sir W. Breathes There a Man.......... 40 37.5 
15. Shakespeare, Wm. Polonius to Laertes 12 91.7 


poems to the selected list, grades one to eight 
inclusive, were Longfellow 25; Stevenson 
23; Tennyson 16; Sherman 13; Lowell 12; 
Field 10; Bryant 10; Wordsworth 10; 
Shakespeare 8; Thaxter 8; Emerson 7; 
Riley 7; Whittier 7; Christina Rossetts 6. 


382; Tennyson 233; Field 218; Bryant 146; 
Lowell 144; Sherman 124; Whittier 212; 
Wordsworth 102; Emerson 90; Thaxter 89; 
Shakespeare 80; Holmes 82. 
The Favorite Poets for Grades 1 and 2: 
Field 
Stevenson 
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Rossetti, C. 
Larcum, Lucy 
The Favorite Poets for Grades 3, 4 and 5: 
Longfellow 
Whittier 
Riley 
Thaxter 
The Favorite Poets for Grades 6,7 and 8: 
Bryant 
Holmes 
Shakespeare 
Tennyson 

Since the Bamesberger study deals with 
poems required for memory work, the in- 
ferences as to common practice in assign- 
ing poetry for other purposes than memory 
work must be made with reservation. How- 
ever, a part of Bamesberger’s study not 
here reported shows a striking similarity of 
data between courses of study and the con- 
tents of popular grade~readers. It seems 
fair to assume that for the country over, the 
selected memory gem list is not far wrong 
for the reading contacts as contrasted with 
memory contacts. 

Recalling now that patriotic poems were 
not considered in the Bamesberger study, 
there seem to be several outstanding condi- 
tions which are of course, not proved facts, 
but which represent with fair accuracy the 
present day practice in regard to the poems 
selected for study in the grades. 

1. The expired copyright of certain poets is a 
vital consideration. 

2. Imitation and copying by some of study 
makers and textbook makers is unquestionably 
common. This amounts to convention in course of 
study. 

3. The tendency to introduce current verse, 
now happily on the increase, had hardly begun in 
1919-1920. No current poems appeared. 

4. Apparently patriotic prose is considered or 
was considered immediately after the war as re- 
quiring little gradation. 

5. The tendency is to assign poems to the low- 
est grades to which they are thought to be ap- 
propriate, for example, Tennyson’s “Sweet and 
Low” to third grade where the lyric, apart from its 
music, is certainly above third grade understand- 
ing. “The Children’s Hour” also third grade, is 
in vocabulary, allusion and atmosphere, beyond 
third grade capacity. “The Children’s Hour” is 
a true poem about children; it is not as we have 
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assumed, a poem primarily for children; just as 
Penrod is not a story for fourteen but about four- 
teen. 


6. The range of grades’ in which poems are 
taught is also very marked. 


Cavins cites some examples: 


Range of Central 


Grade Tendency 
Landing of Pilgrims..........:....... 5-7 5 
5-9 7 
Chambered Nautilus. ................ 6-8 7 


Cavins compares the average grade range 
per poem as revealed by Bobbitt, by Bames- 
berger and by himself in three distinct 
studies: Bobbitt, grade-range 3.60; Bames- 
berger 3.43; Cavins 3.52. It is to be noted 
that this is the average grade range; such 
extremes as grades 2-9 and 3-8, are not at 
all uncommon. 

The importance of this last factor—a 
wide grade range—is made clear by data 
compiled by Cavins. For example, he gave 
to a large number of pupils, fifth to eighth 
grades inclusively, “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus” to read, asking them to select and 
copy the lines which express Holmes’ pur- 
pose or main idea or central thought. Only 
36% of the fifth graders chose “Build thee 
more stately mansions,” 50% of sixth grad- 
ers; 69% of seventh; 77% of eighth grade. 
In all grades except the 8th very many pu- 
pils thought that “Its webs of living gauze 
no more unfurl,” or “Thanks for the heav- 
enly message brought by thee,” best ex- 
pressed the writer’s central thought. Cavins 
also gave a question test to a large number 
of children. For example he asked pupils 
who had just read “The Children’s Hour,” 
“How would you like to be put in Longfel- 
low’s dungeon?” Children in the lower 
grades are almost unanimous that they 
would not care to be placed in any dungeon. 
The middle ‘grades are dubious; not till 7th 
or 8th is there any large note of willingness 

(Continued on page 151) 
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C. C. CERTAIN 


HIGH IN THE SWING 


In the swing 

I cling : 

Backward leaning, holding tight, 

And stretch my legs to make me light. 


With leaping heart 
I upward dart 
From solid earth 
On wings of mirth. 


Away I fly so very high, 

I seem to tip the top blue sky. 
Up, up, up, I go, 

’Til all there is ts down below. 


FOUR BLACK CROWS 


Four old crows all black and jetty, 
Stood on a limb and cawed to little Betty. 


Said the first old crow, “The leaves are un- 
furling, 

And the water in the brooks is singing and 
whirling.” 


And the second old crow, with laughter in 
his eyes, 
Praised the green fields and deep blue skies. 


The third spread the feathers in his ebon 
black wing, 

And said he’d be sleeping and let others 
praise the spring. 


“Caw, caw, caw,” said the fourth old crow, 
“The fields are being planted, where I am 


going to go.” 


THUNDER SHOWERS 


With a rattle and a rumble 

The thunder takes a tumble 

From the clouds to the earth below. 
You see the people scatter 

Before the sudden patter 

Of the rain and the winds that blow. 


THAT SILLY BIRD 


To a round old moon, 

A laughing loon, 

On the lake at close of day, 

Raised his head and solemnly said— 


“Now tell me why you climb the sky, 
“Why not these trees instead ?” 


And beaming down, without a frown, 
The moon made this reply, 


“You ask me why I climb the sky, 
“And not the trees instead— 


“First answer me, you silly bird— 


“What of your laughter, e’en now that’s 
heard? 


“When neither glee nor mirth’s the boon, 
“Why do you laugh, you crazy loon?” 
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O LAKE VOICE 
LOUISA BUTLER 


O lake voice, 

Soft and deep, 

Calling to the white gulls, 

You are blended with color 
And the magic sweep of wind. 


O lake voice! 

Blue and purple and yellow and green 

Dash with your uproariousness ; 

Gray and violet wash with your quietness. 

You are stirred, you are hushed by the 
mighty hand of the wind. 


You are a lullaby 

Soothing my eyes to sleep; 
You are a challenge 
Beating upon my ears. 


You are the voice 
That speaks to all men, all ages, 
And asks no answer. 


Eprtor’s Note: 

The poem “O Lake Voice” was written by 
Louisa Butler while she was yet a_ student 
in high school. But my attention to Louisa’s 
writing was first attracted through letters 
written by her as a pupil in the seventh and 


Others speak to me—mother, my friend, my 
neighbor, 

And I must listen ; 

But you, lake spirit, crying all day long, 

You care not whether I forget you and 
answer you not. 


O lake voice, 

Spirit of motion, color, harmony, 
Voice of the lake gouged out by glaciers 
Before man spoke to man, 

Speaking, impartial, to all, 

You give rest to my heart, 

That is hungry for things eternal, 
Far-speaking, glorious, free; 

That is glad at your voice, 

O lake spirit: 

The deep voice 

Filled with all feeling, 
Lifted beyond the petty form of words. 


From: Contemparary Verse, August, 1923. 


eighth grades. At that time she amused herself 
during summer vacation by corresponding with her 
teacher, Miss Katherine Otterbein of Detroit. To 
my delight, Miss Otterbein showed me several of 
the letters, which were a rare combination of 
reality and fiction. 


WHAT POETRY SHALL WE TEACH IN THE GRADES? 
(Continued from Page 149) 


to be placed in Longfellow’s “Round Tow- 
er.” 

From his extensive examination of chil- 
dren’s responses to poetry, Cavins gives the 
following table, indicating 8 poems fre- 
quently taught, the percentages of satisfac- 
tory replies by grades of pupils first to the 
request to copy the central thought, second 
in response to simple questions about mean- 
ing. The last column but one indicates the 
range of grades in representative courses of 


study and the grade in which the poems are 
most commonly placed. The last column 
indicates Cavins’ conclusions as to where 
the poems should be placed considering the 
responses of the children. His belief is that 
unless 60% of a given grade can unaided 
find the central thought, and 40% answer 
easy questions satisfactorily, the poem is 
more suitable for a higher grade. It will 
be noticed that the general practice places 


(Continued on page 154) 
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For Those Who 
Will Travel 
by Land or Sea 


There is joy in the consciousness that “‘All’s well” with your 
luggage. 
And just at this time, during the June Sale, in the Hudson Lug- 


gage Shop, you will find some very unusual values in correct and 
dependable luggage. 


Club Bags, full and roomy: large Black Enamel Suit Cases, fitted 
tray and pockets, especially made for the European traveler: 
Round Black Enamel Waterproof Hat Boxes with pocket for 
veils—these are only three froma very extensive display of 
Hudson quality luggage at much less than the usual prices. 
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LET’S HAVE SOMETHING FROM 


THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES 


Beginning in the September number, a 
new department will be added to The 
Review. In this department will be pub- 
lished each month interesting material writ- 
ten by children in English classes. Teachers 
in the classroom are urged to keep on the 
alert for matter that appears of sufficient 
interest to warrant publication. Such con- 
tributions must be mailed prior to the fifth 
of the month. Duplicate copies should be 
made of the matter submitted because it 
will be impossible to return unpublished 
papers. 


IT’S A GIRL! 


The English Journal offers its fecilicta- 
tions upon the arrival of “Our Baby Sister” 
—The Elementary English Review. 


Could the youngster have spoken for it- 
self it might have chosen to be Baby 
Brother. However, girls are much more 
popular and worthwhile these days with 
their shingled locks and modern ways. The 
Elementary English Review will not be ugly 
about the matter as were the three little boys 
in the story that came from down east. 
somewhere. A visitor observing the three 
stalwart young sons of his host compli- 
mented him upon his ‘splendid boys. After 
a pause, and a silence, he added, “But really 
isn’t it too bad that one of them isn’t a 
girl?” Son James, the eldest, immediately 
broke out in protest—“I’d like to know 
who'd ’a’ been ’er? Joe wouldn’t ’a’ been 
‘er. Tom wouldn’t ’a’ been ’er, and I know 
I wouldn’t ’a’ been ’er.” 


But once being born a girl, it’s quite a 
different matter in this century of woman’s 
rights. Baby Sister is going to be a woman 
of these latter days. She will try frankly 
to make herself attractive—but chiefly 
through the charm of her speech. She will 
be modern. Good health she must have. 
She desires pink cheeks, a good complexion. 
Will she scorn rouge? We shall see. She 
will dare to think for herself and of others, 
and to be guided in her acts by her thoughts. 


She is happy that she has an older sister, 
yet unmarried, and that the difference in 
ages is not so great as to prevent a most 
delightful companionship. 


| 
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TRAMP? TOURIST? TRAVELER? 


The need, the absolute necessity of mak- 
ing a choice is a crossroads problem for 
everybody. The more roads there are the 
more. parting of the ways, and the more 
need for discernment in the choice of direc- 
tion. Life is full of cross-roads. Main 
traveled roads represent the well trodden 
way. These are convention, tradition, cus- 
tom. Let there be differences in conven- 
tion, in custom; let there be change and 
there is at once the cross-roads problem, the 
necessity of choice. 


Every road leads somewhere, but intel- 
ligent travelers usually have a destination 
that is more definite than just somewhere. 
The questions are who? where? by what 
road? The intelligent traveler must largely 
answer these questions for himself. The 
sign post may help him, the Baedeker, the 
guide book, but he who reads these without 
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motive or personal choice is a wanderer, or 
a tramp. Along every highway there are 
guides and conductors who offer their serv- 
ices for a consideration, but he who accepts 
these without a clear understanding of the 
way to be traveled is a tourist—a person all 
dressed up with somewhere to go—he 
doesn’t know where. These are the two ex- 
tremes—the wanderer, the tramp at one end 
of the line, and the tourist at the other. 
Thoroughly educate a tramp in the ways of 
the road and you have a gypsy, a vagrant, 
and a vagabond. Thoroughly educate a 
tourist in the ways of Mr. Foster or Mr. 
Cook and you have a globe trotter. 

Education shows a tendency to go too far 
in the direction of these two extremes, 
either one or the other. Watch yourself in 
your literature classes, watch keenly at the 
crossroads. Shall your teaching be aimed 
at the tramp, the tourist, or the intelligent 
traveler? 


WHAT POETRY SHALL WE TEACH IN THE GRADES? 
(Continued from page 151) 


poems from 1 to 3 grades too low in the 
curriculum. 

Table I—Showing percentages of pupils 
making satisfactory reaction to the meaning 
of eight commonly taught poems. (After 
Cavins—894 tested. ) 

Central Thought 


Poems Grades 

Sth 6th 7th 8th 
85 88 95 94 
3. Landing of the Pilgrims........ 54 59 69 76 
33 49 54 67 
S. Fo a Waterfowl ............c.c0s:... 49 61 68 81 
i 27 39 48 49 
7. Chambered Nautilus ................ 36 50 69 77 
30 27 48 65 


If the analysis here presented is correct, 
enjoyment and appreciation of normal pu- 
pils is based on a fairly adequate unaided 
grasping of the thought. It is dependent 
also upon sufficient maturity to respond ade- 


quately to the emotton, and upon sufficient 
maturity to respond to the artistic elements. 

The studies made unanimously agree to 
expose children to literature in order to lead 
them to enjoyment of it, and to cultivate in 
them the habit of participating in it, the 


Questions Where Grade 

Taught Recom- 

mended 

Grades 
Sth 6th 7th &th 

45 62 73 83 (2-9) 4 4 
43 62 68 74 (3-6) 4 7 
38 56 70 72 (5-7) 5 6 
30 44 60 64 (3-9) 6 7 
23 37 53 67 (5-9) 7 7 
12 32 39 43 (3-7) 5 9 
5 17 3 39 (6-8) 7 8 
4 7 2-3% (6-9) 8 9 


duty of the schools is to choose simpler and 
easier materials, at the same time retaining 
standards that insist on good literature, 
merely postponing the heavier literature un- 
til the pupils are older. 


i ¥ 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES FOR CLASSROOM USE 


A STORY-BOOK FESTIVAL 
for 
Children’s Book Week* 


KENNETHA S. SCHAAL 


The theme of the Story-Book Festival was 
based upon Samuel Crothers’ story, “Miss Muf- 
fit’s Christmas Party.” The characters who ap- 
peared at the Festival live in the stories listed 
below : 

Alice in Wonderland, 

Robinson Crusoe, 

Alladin and His Wonderful Lamp, 
Ali Baba, 

Mother Goose, 

Miss Muffit and the Spider, 
Bo-Peep, 

Mary and Her Lamb, 

Uncle Remus and the Little Boy, 
The Steadfast Tin Soldier, 

Aesop and his Fables, 

The Rock-a-Bye Lady, 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, 
Dumbling and the Golden Goose, 
The Elves and the Shoemaker, 
Hansel and Gretel, 

Cinderella, 

Hans in Luck, 

Rumpel-stilts-kin, 

The Lad Who Went to the North Wind. 


THE MAKING OF THE FESTIVAL 


Early in the year I told the children in the 
Third grade of the Wingert School the story 
“Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party.” At once they 
were eager to read and re-read the stories men- 
tioned by Miss Muffit. Then they decided to make 
a story-book festival at which they might repre- 
sent many of the characters. Thus the whole 
scheme of this festival was evolved naturally from 
the interest and enthusiasm of the children. The 
children in the audience participated in the fes- 
tival by trying to guess the identity of the story- 
book people as they appeared at the festival. 

In using “Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party” as a 
basis for our festival during Book Week, Novem- 


Presented by Third Grade children, Wingert 
School, November, 1923, under the direction of 
Miss Kennetha Schaal. 


ber, 1923, we had first to simplify the story, choos- 
ing from among the “guests” at the party only 
those story characters whom the Third grade 
might appreciate. This simpler version of the 
book was then told the children. Some of the 
characters they knew and others were as yet un- 
familiar. These they became acquainted with in 
the library, the auditorium, and the literature 
room, where the work was so planned that these 
stories were included as a part of the regular work. 
The children were told about Book Week and 
they themselves suggested that they give “Miss 
Muffit’s Christmas Party.” 


Individual children chose to come to the party 
representing the story characters they loved best. 
The music to accompany the guests on their way 
-to the party was chosen in the music appreciation 
period in the auditorium, and was selected because 
of its fitness to provide an artistic and suitable set- 
ting for each particular character. The little 
dances that some of the little people did at the 
party were entirely of their own creation, and a 
product of the free expression rhythm period. 
Every costume was the work of the children, and 
illustrated books in the library provided ideas 
and patterns. 


When Book Week arrived several of the above 
stories were told to the first and second grades 
also, and one afternoon the entire primary depart- 
ment came together, and had a happy time discov- 
ering how many of the story people they could 
recognize, as “Miss Muffit’s Christmas Party” was 
played by the third grade. Every character was 
successfully guessed, so the class giving the dra- 
matization, which was mostly in pantomime set 
to music, decided it was ready to present at the 
Jefferson School before an audience of younger 
children, so many being chosen from each school, 
according to the number of the stories with which 
they were familiar. 


*Presented by Third Grade children, Wingert 
there can be no festival, centered about the stories 
which were being used in all the schools, and the 
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guessing of the identity of the characters as they 
marched up the aisle and to the stage, gave the 
audience a chance to participate also. 

In planning the festival, there was evident at 
all times a feeling of festal joy and a keen desire 
to participate in the making of the festival, ac- 
companied by an amount of responsibility, surpris- 
ing in such young children. 
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We feel that our Book Festival inspired many 
to read the stories they did hot know and to renew 
their acquaintance with those they did know, while 
the music woven through the festival led to a 
keener interest, which in turn led to a more ar- 
tistic expression and interpretation, and perhaps 
most important, to a vital union of the arts of 
music and literature. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


Tue Litr_e Grammar. By E. A. Cross, Boston, 
Massachusetts: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1922. 


Those having the modern viewpoint toward 
grammar will be in hearty accord with the pur- 
pose of “The Little Grammar” as stated in the 
preface, namely: “To make a grammar that will 
set forth only those laws of good usage that are 
really necessary as a guide to one who is looking 
forward as he expresses himself, or backward as 
he passes judgment upon what he has said. This 
functional method assumes that spoken and written 
languages in the grades, from the first to the sixth, 
should be taught in connection with every lesson 
of the day—with the arithmetic, the geography, 
the history, but more especially with the lessons 
in reading, story-telling, and literature.” 

Two commendable features of the book are: 
(1) It teaches the essentials of punctuation in 
connection with grammar, introducing each prin- 
ciple as it is needed; (2) Most of the sentences 
employed for practice are derived from other 
school subjects. 

Bow tes. 


Tue Arapian Nicuts. Selected and edited by 
Padraic Colum in The Children’s Classics. New 
York City: Macmillan Co., 1923. 


Little need to lament that “there is nothing new 
under the sun” when after a thousand-and-one 
years one finds an old thing done in a new and 
hitherto undreamed of way. 


Padraic Colum’s Arabian Nights, edited directly 
from Edward W. Lane's scholarly translation from 
the Arabic, is a unique departure from the fa- 
miliar Anglo-French version. Saracenic in flavor, 
with a wealth of oriental imagery, marvelous in- 
cident and pugnacious philosophy, these fifteen 
tales are bound to captivate even the dullest young 
reader. The spell of enchantment is made doubly 
secure by the highly imaginative, artistic phantasies 
in black-and-white (116 in number) with which 
Eric Pape has conjured a magic setting for the 
voice of the lovely Shahrazad. This latest ap- 
pearance of an old favorite will delight in form, 


content and manner all traveled lovers of Won- 
derland. 


ELi1zaBETH BRowNSON. 


Tue Cuivpren’s Ciassics. New York City: The 
Macmillan Co. 

All lovers of the good old standard books for 
Children will welcome the Children’s Classics 
series now being published by Macmillan. 

To date, twelve or more titles are available in 
this edition, which combines charm and durability 
with reasonable price, and so provides an ideal 
book for the school library. 

The stories chosen range from the Iliad, the 
Arabian Nights and the fairy tales of Grimm and 
Anderson, to Treasure Island and Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast. 

No child could fail to be attracted by the wide- 
margined pages with clear type, by the atmosphere 
conveyed in the sketches in black and white at 
the beginning and ends of chapters, and by the 
full-page illustrations in color. The illustrators 
include Walter Crane, F. D. Bedford, Warwick 
Goble, Charles Brock, John Tenniel, Eric Pape, 
and the Petershams. 

These classics are described by the publishers as 
“companionable books”—a happy phrase, since they 
are neither too large nor too beautiful for constant 
use, and are pervaded by the spirit of the tale 
they embody. 

Marion Lovis. 


A Book or Letrers. By Stella Stewart Center 
and Lillian Margaret Saul. New York City: 
The Century Co., 1924. 218 pages. 

Children will like this book. They will read it 
with profit and enjoyment. It was written to ap- 
peal to children. The appeal is strongly placed— 
in the first place, in the introduction, stock full of 
quaint information about letter writing—in the 
second place, in. the letters “written by young peo- 
ple or to young people,”—and finally in the little 
biographical sketches that give reality and point 
to the letters. 

The book is bound attractively. It is pleasing 
to look at, to hold in the hands. It is a convenient 
size from the child’s point of view. 
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AMONG THE PUBLISHERS 


American Poetry. Edited with introductions, notes, 
questions, and biographical sketches by A. B. 
DeMille. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1923. 

Cotton. By Edna Turpin. New York City: 
American Book Co., 1924. 


Playtime Stories. By Agnes Dunlop and Robinson 


G. Jones. New York City: American Book 
Co., 1921. 
The Light. An educational pageant by Catherine 


T. Bryce. Boston: 
1920. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago: F. 
E. Compton and Co., 1922. 

Blue Water. By Arthur Sturges Hildebrand. LIl- 
lustrated by the author. New York City: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923. 


Sentence Sense and Verb Usage. By Ellen E. 
Garrigues and Maxwell W. Nurnberg. New 
York City: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923. 

Heroes of Progress in America. By Charles 
Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1919. 

The Columbia Readers. Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grades. By Frederick G. Bonser, 
Ph. D., and Lulu B. Beckington, A. B. Chi- 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 


cago: Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1924, 1924, 1923, 
1922. 


Alaska—The American Northland. By Isabel 
Ambler Gilman. Illustrated. Yonkers-On-Hud- 
son: World Book Co., 1924. 


Breaking Sod on the Prairies—Pioneer Life 
Series. A story of early days in Dakota. By 
Clarence W. Taber. Illustrated by Edward J. 
Boecher. Edited by Howard R. Driggs. Yon- 
kers-On-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. 


The Children’s Poets. By Walter Barnes. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: The World Book Co., 1924. 

Mary Gay Stories. By Stella Booth, R. M. and 
Olive I. Carter, A. M. Drawings by Anne 
Cooper. Yonkers-On-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1924. 

In the North Woods of Maine—Pioneer Life 
Series. A story of a winter in the wilderness 
fifty years ago. By E. E. Thomas. Illustrated 
by H. Boylston Dummer. Yonkers-On-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1923. 

The Story of Matka—A Tale of the Mist Islands. 
By David Starr Jordon. Illustrated with en- 
gravings from photographs and with original 
drawings by Chloe Lesley Stark. Yonkers-On- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1923. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER 


The Elementary | 
English Review 


Fifteen percent discount 


or Clubs in groups of 25 or 
more 


to Summer School Classes | 


Miss Tracy’s Shop | 


504 Fisher Arcade 


Summer Dresses 
For the 


GIRL and 
YOUNG LADY 


Exquisite Ginghams, 
Voiles, Swisses, 
Tub Silks 


Sweaters and Skirts 


Miss Tracy’s Shop 


504 Fisher Arcade 
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THE COMMITTEE ON ESSENTIALS 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


HE Committee on Essentials met all day 
Friday, and Saturday morning, February 29 
and March 1 at the home of Miss Camenisch in 
Chicago. Those present were S, A. Leonard, 
Chairman; Dudley H. Miles, H. Y. Moffett, Essie 
Chamberlain, Sophia Camenisch, C. C. Certain, 
and W. W. Hatfield. The order of business fol- 
lowed Mr. Leonard’s agenda. 

It was informally agreed that each member of 
the committee is to be primarily responsible for a 
certain portion of the field and is to secure assist- 
ants who will be members of a sub-committee of 
the Essentials Committee. These assignments are 
roughly, as follows: 

Courses of Study—Miss Camenisch, Miss 
Inglis* 

Social Uses of English—Miss Chamberlain 

Reading—Mr. Miles 

Composition Mechanics—Mr. Moffett, Mr. 
Lasher 

Methods—Mr. Hatfield 

Diagnostic Tests—Mr. Leonard, Mr. Cer- 
tain* 

Literature—Ralph Boas* 

*Added to membership by vote of the orig- 
inal committee. 

Literature, which had originally been assigned 
to Mr. Hosic, will probably be broken up into two 
or more assignments to be given to members of 
the committee yet to be added. It was agreed 
also to select one or two members who will be 
responsible especially for grade-school investiga- 
tions. 

I. Having discovered by a preliminary survey 
the extent of its field, the committee on Courses 
of Study is not to examine,and tabulate all or 
even a large number of courses, but to take up as 
representative examples the Chicago and Detroit 
elementary courses, the Minnesota, New York City, 
Cleveland, and Lincoln High School (Omaha) 
high school courses of study, the Washington 
Junior High School (Rochester, New York) 
course of study, and the Arizona course for all 
grades to determine the inclusion and placement 
of the following points as types: 

1. Come for came. 

2. Ain’t. 

3. John and I as object of a verb or prepo- 
sition. 


4. Them for these and those. 
5. You was. 
6. He plays good. 
7. The non-sentence. 
8. The comma splice (two sentences separat- 
ed by a comma or no punctuation). 
9. Quotation marks. 
10. Its and it's. 
11. Possessive plural of nouns. 
12. Leave and let. 
13. The reference of pronouns. 
14. And, so, well, why (unnecessary). 
15. Nice and awful. 
16. Have got. 
17. I and Mary (Order). 
18. Business letter form. 
19. Strong beginning and ending. 
20. Limiting and adhering to topic. 
21. Thinkin’ and git (slovenly enunciation and 
pronunciation). 
Both the appearance and non-appearance and 
the grading of each point will be tabulated. 


II. The Subcommittee on Social Uses of Eng- 
lish wants to collect and analyze, first, (A) the 
largest possible body of adult uses of English. A 
great variety of persons will be asked to turn in 
examples of all their writing during two weeks, 
and possibly a report on their oral uses of English, 
including the proportionate time that they speak 
connectedly (in sentences or larger units) and the 
type of occasions or uses for such speech. The 
written uses will of course include chiefly letters— 
for example, (a) unsuccessful business letters, 
such as subscription letters to the American Boy 
and Youth's Companion, and application letters ad- 
dressed to agencies and employment bureaus, and 
(b) social letters. These the committee are to 
examine to find (1) where they fail and (2) their 
differences in excellence according to the school 
preparation of the writers. This subcommittee is 
also to find out here how common is the making of 
written reports by buyers, salesmen, detectives, 
surveyors, etc., and to discover if possible wherein 
some of those made are excellent and others poor. 
Rejected reports submitted to Science Survey and 
letters and articles for magazines like Adventure 
may prove to be sources of data. 

The committee will further survey (B) the 
uses of English of pupils both in school and out. 
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It will ask teachers to allow credit in composition 
for all written work done outside of school and 


thus to secure the submission of all the written . 


work done by the pupils during two weeks. Rec- 
ords of these outside writings will then be sent 
to the committee. Other teachers may be willing 
to ask their pupils for all occasions they have to 
write outside of school during a given period. 
The work of Miss Logan in Cincinnati, recorded 
in the city course of study, may be taken as a 
model. See also “Oral Work in the Primary 
Grades,” Annie E. Moore, in the Teachers College 
Record, May, 1919. 


The same tests of practical effectiveness in Eng- 
lish may be given to adults (a) who have and 
(b) who have not completed grade 6, grade 8, 
grade 9, grade 12. If such persons could be put 
in groups of equal ability by some intelligence 
measure not weighted in favor of the school prod- 
uct, their comparative performance in_ writing let- 
ters, reading and understanding newspapers, etc., 
would be very significant. Superintendent E. D. 
Miner of Crandon, Wisconsin, is at work on an 
experiment of this sort. 


III. Further investigations of the reading in 
the high school will involve the expenditure of 
more money than the committee has at hand, and 
Dr. Miles is to interview Professor Thorndike 
upon the possibility of the financing and directing 
of such work by the Institute for Educational 
Research. A specific investigation to be proposed 
is that of the reading disabilities of high-school 
pupils—particularly freshmen—now, and of what 
program of reading instruction (teaching pupils 
how to study) is needed in high schools at present. 

IV. The major activity of the Mechanics Sub- 
committee will probably be the experiment first 
suggested by President Blaisdell, the collection of 
live, spontaneous narrative and explanatory themes, 
(no reproduction work), 1,000 each for each grade 
from the second through the twelfth. These 
themes are to be produced in answer to the same 
general assignment and under similar conditions. 
Probable topics: (1) Something I can do well; 
(2) the narrative of an incident from a movie 
sent out by the committee. One of the University 
of Wisconsin Extension films or some dog films 
will probably be used. (A) These themes will 
then be read to discover the following specific 
needs for punctuation and capitals: 


a. Series with one and 

b. The vocative or word of address 

c. Quotations: (1) ‘undivided, (2) divided 

d. Transposed clauses 

e. Participial phrases and the nominative ab- 
solute 

f. Capitals: (1) common noun and adjective 
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—history, doctor, time, south, high school 
(2) Proper nouns and adjectives 
(B) The same themes will also be examined for 
types of sentences, to be recorded in such tabu- 
lation form as the following: 


Compound 

Connective : 

and but for or yet 

Number of 

independent members 1 2 3 £4 or more 
Complex 

Connective : (time connectives) 

because if when where who that which 
Number of 
dependent clauses 1 2 3 4 or more 


(C) The Subcommittee on Mechanics hopes to 
determine also whether unconscious repetition 
deepens habit. Is an error harder to eradicate in 
grade eight than in grade two? The study will 
be made by giving similar treatment for one error 
to groups in these grades for eight weeks. If 
unconscious repetition does not deepen habit, we 
can, without loss, postpone the treatment of some 
errors usually ingrained before school age. This 
experiment has been formulated, and materials 
may be had from Mr. Leonard by teachers who 
are interested in trying it. 


(D) The committee would like to find out how 
much grammar is really useful in producing cor- 
rectness and effectiveness. In one proposed study 
the pupils would be tested upon their accuracy in 
the use of pronouns after transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, by a method similar to the University 
of Wisconsin Grammatical Correctness Tests. 
One-half the children would then be instructed in 
the case of pronouns, transitive and intransitive 
verbs, and active and passive voice. The other 
half would not receive such instruction. Then 
both groups would be given final tests parallel to 
the initial one. 


Examination of current usage in publishers’ 
style-books, to discover and if possible to suggest 
and promote greater consensus on usage, is being 
undertaken by Mr. Lasher. 

V. (A) The Subcommittee on Method is to 
choose from the themes collected for the Mechan- 
ics group 50 or so, including several samples of 
each type of weakness, and then have these sam- 
ples ranked to determine the relative loss in ef- 
fectiveness of the different types of weakness. 
This is to carry out Hudelson’s plan of spoiling 
certain compositions and then finding how they 
ranked, except that these would be genuine pupil 
themes rather than artificial productions and would 
be ranked by others as well as teachers. The in- 
tent is to determine how important are the dif- 
ferent factors of effectiveness. Such themes should 
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represent excellence and defect in matters like (a) 
organization, (b) coherent statement, (c) diction 
—vague, florid, etc., (d) attention to purist mat- 
ters like try and go, and (e) such form-canons as 
sentence recognition, spelling—both of common 
demonic and of unusual words—and : ctual viola- 
tion of grammatical correctness like have saw. 

(B) The effectiveness of diagnostic tests like 
the University of Wisconsin Tests of Sentence 
Recognition and Grammatical Correctness and the 
treatment of errors by the use of specific drills in 
similar sentences is to be studied, with special 
reference to the relative usefulness of these in 
different grades. The method is simply the 
administration of initial and final parallel tests 
with drill exercises between them, and also the 
collection of themes, in the English class and in 
some other class, both before and after the in- 
struction. The examination of these themes for 
the one error under consideration is to determine 
how much the skill developed by the drill carries 
over into ordinary writing. 

(C) This subcommittee would also like at some 
time to make a similar test of the effectiveness 
of dealing with errors by means of games. The 
procedure would be very similar except that the 
composition samples really should be stenographic 
reports of oral work. 

(D) The effectiveness of teaching children to 
outline by submitting poor outlines, asking ques- 
tions about these outlines, revising them in the 
group, and then writing themes on the revised out- 
lines might also be investigated. The measure 
would be by means of parallel composition assign- 
ments, both before and after the instruction, given 
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to one group which had the instruction and to an- 
other which did not. If pupils’ outlines were sub- 
mitted there might be developed incidentally a 
scale of outlines. 

VI. (A) In literature we may find what sort 
of things people read by having some one analyze 
one number of each popular magazine. A similar 
study should be made of best-sellers and most pop- 
ular books in libraries. The descriptive feport of 
the materials found should be accompanied by the 
sworn statement of circulation to show which type 
of material is most read. A preliminary study 
must first be made to form a scheme for the de- 
scriptive reports. 

(B) It is desirable to publish a list of selections 
which might be considered a minimum in litera- 
ture, a common core, the things which every child 
should know. Placing of selections might be ac- 
complished partly by testing these core materials 
in various grades, and partly by allowing each 
pupil in various grades to bring in—for a week 
or two—whatever magazine or book he likes. A 
record of these genuine pupil choices and a study 
of the materials they offer would show what 
qualities in literature appeal at the different ages. 
The core pieces might then be examined and each 
one placed at the lowest level at which it could 
probably be used. This placement would eventu- 
ally need to be checked by tests of the compre- 
hension and appreciation of the pupils. Such tests 
will be undertaken under the leadership of Mr. 
Ralph Boas, now of Springfield, Massachusetts 
High School, who has consented to work with the 
committee on this section of the report. 

Sterling Andrus Leonard, W. W. Hatfield. 


THE CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES PRIZE 
RULES FOR THE COMPETITION 


1. Any writer, without restric- 
tion as to nationality, age or 
sex, is eligible for the prize. 


2. Only manuscripts in Eng- 
lish, of unpublished works, sub- 
mitted to the Atlantic Monthly 
Press between September 1, 
1923, and October 1, 1924, and 
accompanied by a declaration of 
the author that the manuscript 
is submitted for the Charles 
Boardman Hawes prize, will be 
considered. 


3. It is recommended that all 
manuscripts be of a substantial 


length, preferably not less than 
60,000 words. 


4. The author of the prize- 
winning manuscript will receive 
$2,000, in addition to and in- 
dependent of the royalty, to be 
arranged for in the usual way. 


5. All manuscripts must, for 
consideration in this competi- 
tion, be stories of adventure, of 
the samfe general character as 
“The Mutineers”, “The Great 
Quest”, and “The Dark Fri- 
gate”, but they may be tales of 
any period or century. 


| 
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Charles Boardman Hawes 


